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Editor te Reader:- 


I GAvE A TALK the other evening before 
the Morris County Association of Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors on the subject 
of Salary Standards for Engineers. I began 
by telling them that I liked the title of 
their Association. It is descriptive and 
mellifluous. It reminded me of the names of 
some of Philadelphia’s old and distin- 
guished organizations. For example, I once 
worked for a company known as the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities—and it was not an in- 
surance company. Another veteran Phil- 
adelphia organization, I believe the oldest 
insurance company in this country, is the 
Philadelphia Contributionship for Insurance 
of Houses by Loss From Fire. lf you don't 
believe me, look in the Philadelphia tele- 
phone directory. It’s there. The papers 
announced a meeting the other day cele- 
brating the 140th Anniversary meeting of 
the Union Society for the Detection of Horse 
Thieves and the Recovery of Stolen Property. 
The most fashionable and popular skating 
club in Philadelphia is known as the Phil- 
adelphia Skating and Humane Society. No one 
I know seems to have any idea why the 
word humane is in the title. There was no 
doubt once a reason. Perhaps in the old 
days the skaters wore pillows, just in case. 

I had been asked to talk to the engineers 
about various plans that have been put 
forward at different times to help practicing 
professional engineers attain and maintain 
satisfactory salary levels. One of the 
proposals was the institution of regular 
salary surveys on the basis of age vs. salary. 
I was not impressed with this method of 
developing salary standards. It reminds me 
of cheese; the older it is the better it gets! 
Plans of industry-wide job evaluation were 
discussed but since job evaluation is a task 
of relating salaries of positions to one 


another within an organization it seems to 
me impossibly difficult to expect to inter- 
relate engineering positions which are in 
entirely different organizations. 

It was my suggestion that the engineers 
could help themselves most by two things. 
They could advocate and work for good job 
evaluation in their organizations. In this 
way they would get the consideration they 
were rightfully entitled to. They could also 
undertake salary surveys over as wide an 
area as possible, using job descriptions of 
carefully selected and widely performed jobs 
as a basis. In gathering survey information, 
I pointed out, the best practice is to apply 
in person to each employer for the desired 
information; accept figures only after a 
careful matching of survey descriptions 
against those of each employer. Such a 
survey project would be laborious but has 
interesting possibilities. 





Tue Saturpay Review or Literature in 
its issue of January 19th devotes a large 
amount of space to the topic ‘“The Business 
Man In America’. Included are brief re- 
views and lists of books of interest to 
businessmen. Among these are two groups 
of books of special interest to persons en- 
gaged in personnel administration. One of 
these is ‘‘Making Executive Decisions”’ 
another is ‘‘Employee Relations’’. 





A PLEASANT LETTER has come from H. H. 
Moon, Editor, Rear View Mirror, published 
by Northland Greyhound Lines with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. Mr. Moon, after 
expressing his pleasure at a brief mention 
of a feature of a recent issue of ‘‘Rear View 
Mirror’ says, ‘‘We renew our subscription 
to Personnel Journal every year, and each 
copy is routed to all executive and depart- 
ment heads—from the President on down 








; 
‘ 
; 
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the organization chart. This indicates how 
we value your publication. Keep up the 
good work. Cordially,’’. 





CoMPULSORY RETIREMENT at 65 is the 
topic of an article by Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin in a recent issue of The 
American Federationist, the monthly maga- 
zine of the American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Tobin says, ‘Retirement ought to be 
based on a man’s ability and a man’s desire, 
not his age."’ He goes on, ‘Even more 
serious, is the refusal of many employers 
to hire older workers."” He points out that 
older workers are frequently more stable 
and responsible than the general worker 
and have a lower accident and absentee 
rate. There is much in what Secretary 
Tobin says, but industry is still left with 
the difficult problem of making the distinc- 
tion between those who can work effec- 
tively and those who wish to do so but 
cannot. 

Even more serious is the problem, which 
Mr. Tobin does not deal with, namely the 
question of blocking the lines of promotion 
from the top when executives are allowed 
to remain after age 65. As a practical matter 
it doesn't make any difference how healthy 
and useful they are at this age. If the top 
men in the management group are not re- 
quired to step out at 65 a hopeless blocking 
of the channels of promotion ensues. Some 
other solution than extending active serv- 
ice beyond 65 must be found in this group. 





MANY Hours OF MY LIFE have been given 
to calculating salary grade data from 
scattergrams. Belmont Adams of the Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Portland, 
Maine, has designed a gadget that will 
greatly reduce the amount of labor involved 
in this operation. I was guiding Mr. 
Adams’ Company in a salary program last 
year, in the course of which he was assigned 
to work with me on the detailed calcula- 
tion required to set up the salary grades 
and limits. Several changes required re- 
calculating the whole business two or 


three times. Mr. Adams got tired of doing 
this and invented a gadget which greatly 
reduces the amount of labor involved in the 
calculations and also in some instances 
makes it easy to avoid the calculations 
themselves almost entirely. Mr. Adams’ 
device consists of a four-sided set of trans- 
parent plastic bands about one inch wide 
and of varying lengths. These can be juggled 
in such a way, by laying them over the 
scattergram, as to make it easy to find the 
right maximum and minimum lines for any 
scattergram. The device is used on a chart 
on which is laid out the present salary 
““history’’ of the group of employees whose 
jobs have been evaluated. For each em- 
ployee a dot is placed on the chart at the 
point where his present salary intersects 
the line showing the point value of his job. 
This makes a scatter of dots across the 
chart, roughly fan-shaped. Mr. Adams’ 
device, being transparent, allows these dots 
to show through. The middle of each of his 
four pieces has a line scribed on it and these 
lines mark the boundaries of the salary 
maximum and minimum figures. The device 
can be adjusted so that the best possible fit 
of these lines may be made for any salary 
range desired from 20% or less, up to 50% 
or more. 





Way Ipeas Are Kixtep is the heading 
on a comment by Charles F. Kettering, sent 
to us by Morris I. Pickus, President of the 
Personnel Institute Inc., New York. Mr. 
Kettering says, ‘‘Man is so constituted as 
to see what is wrong with a new thing— 
not what is right. To verify this, you have 
but to submit a new idea to a committee. 
They will obliterate go per cent of rightness 
for the sake of ro per cent wrongness. The 
possibilities a new idea opens up are not 
visualized because not one man in 1,000 
has imagination."’ Mr. Pickus wants to 
know if, when you are trying to obtain the 
approval of a committee to some idea which 
you are presenting, it is necessary always 
to shoot two of the members in order to 
get a decision. This is Mr. Pickus’ gentle 
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way of pointing out one of the great hazards 
involved in getting the approval of a com- 
mittee to anything new. 





I Have Some Otp Famity Letters which 
were collected over the years by my 
Mother's great-uncle, who was a lawyer 
in Hudson Falls, New York. One of these 
letters, dated in the early 1800's, contained 
a reference to the death of the wife of a 
friend. He referred to her as a ‘‘valuable 
wife.”’ 

One of my Assistant Editors, Doris D. 
Hay, is also my “‘valuable wife.’’ A couple 
of weeks ago she announced to me that she 
was going to go to Cleveland for the 11th 
Annual Personnel and Executive Confer- 
ence for Northern Ohio, sponsored by the 
Cleveland Personnel Association, an affiliate 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
Accordingly, on the evening of January 17th 
our Assistant Editor was driven to the 
night train—and on the morning of the 
1gth I got up at 6:00 A.M. in order to meet 
an early train and drive her back home. 
Here is her excellent report of that meeting. 





Over Five Hunprep personne! men and 
women attended the eleventh annual North- 
ern Ohio Personnel and Executive Con- 
ference in Cleveland on January 18th. At 
the opening session New Slants in Foreman 
Training, Kenneth A. Moody, of American 
Steel and Wire Co. described a recent 
project for training new supervisors. About 
30 men, chosen from seven companies were 
given a course at Wittenberg College with 
teachers from the Cleveland Training Di- 
rectors organization. After three consecu- 
tive days of instruction in such subjects as 
Understanding People, Organization, Job 
Analysis, Methods, Skills and Legal and 
Community Aspects of the Supervisory Job 
the men returned at weekly intervals for 
three all-day conferences. There they com- 
pared their experiences in trying out what 
they had learned and brought in new prob- 
lems for discussion. 


A group of distinguished industrialists 
now serving on the National Wage Stabi- 
lization Board gave a vivid picture of the 
complications of making equitable rules 
for solving wage problems today. Frederick 
H. Bullen, Vice-Chairman of the board, 
assured the audience that the board was 
making every effort to have understandable 
and simple regulations, with confidence 
that employers were trying their best to 
comply. Delays in giving decisions are 
often due to incomplete information. On 
the other hand, Gordon Hostetter of the 
Salary Stabilization Board during his talk 
said that unnecessary information about 
executives made some petitions so long that 
they required extra time to process. The 
Salary; Stabilization Board is planning a 
series of regional two-day conferences 
where groups of not more than thirty 
salary administrators from industry can be 
given instruction in the regulations so that 
they can go back to their companies with 
full information about the rules. There 
were many questions for the speakers at 
both of these sessions and the answers were 
given humbly from people who are trying 
to do what's best for the country knowing 
that theirs is an unpopular job. 

Milton M. Olander, Industrial Relations 
Director of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. was 
present as the Industry member of the Wage 
Board as was Elmer Walker of the Inter- 
national Machinists as Labor member. 

The luncheon group was addressed by 
Herman W. Steinkraus, President of the 
Bridgeport Brass Co. He urged that in 
giving every reasonable consideration to 
the demands of labor care be exercised that 
too much might not be awarded in these 
flush times which in bad times would have 
to be taken back or might bankrupt the 
company. He cited examples from his ex- 
perience in the 1930s. He questioned the 
elimination of geographical wage levels 
and the feasibility of the annual wage. 
However he suggested that the employer 
has the responsibility of keeping the em- 
ployees fully informed about the economics 
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of their company in relation to the country 
at large as well as the community, so that 
they might keep their demands within 
reason. 

Ernest Dale, of the American Manage- 
ment Association, spoke on Organization 
Planning. He gave illustrations of effective 
kinds of organizations taken from a study 
he has just completed on Management in 
200 companies. Another short program was 
a report from Donald Smith, Area Man- 
power Director, on the available manpower 
in Cleveland. Except for the present short- 
age in the machine tool industry there is 
adequate labor supply for the next year in 
spite of increasing production. 

Personnel Women of Cleveland was one 
of the co-sponsors of the Conference and 
its members were in evidence at all the 
sessions. They acted as hostesses at the 
social hour before the dinner meeting where 
Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, chairman of the 
Manpower Policy Committee, spoke on 
The Manpower Aspects of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. The Cleveland Personnel Association, 
an affiliate of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, The Cleveland Industrial Rela- 
tions Association, The Northern Ohio 
Chapter, American Society of Training 
Directors and the Industrial Editors Asso- 
ciation were the other sponsors of this 
successful conference. Mark K. Staley of 
The Lubrizol Corporation was General 
Chairman and the Executive Secretary was 
Wm. G. Donaldson of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. 





I FOUND IT INTERESTING to leaf through 
a copy of the Personnel Journal dated April 
1933, nearly 19 years ago. There were five 
articles, three of them by psychologists 


and a fourth by an educator. The fifth one 
was by a labor leader. All of the articles 
were technical and most of them dealt with 
results of research. The Journal declared 
that it was at that time ‘‘Devoted to 
industrial psychology, the science of work, 
the human factor in management and the 
satisfactory adjustment of individuals to 
their occupations.’’ This was certainly a 
worthy objective. It is interesting to see 
the change in the aim of Personnel Journal 
in the intervening 19 years. It is now, as 
you can see, devoted to the practical daily 
interests of practicing administrators in the 
personnel, industrial relations and labor 
relations fields. Occasionally we publish a 
technical article but usually they are pre- 
sented in non-technical forms such as the 
one on performance rating which appears 
in this issue. It would appear that Personnel 
Journal of 19 years ago was ahead of its 
time in attempting to devote itself to 
industrial psychology and allied sciences. 
This doesn’t mean that they are not impor- 
tant or that they are less important now 
than 19 years ago; it merely means that 
the practicing personnel administrator has 
not yet caught up with all that science has 
available for him. Our neighbor, Personnel 
Psychology, of which I am an Associate 
Editor, devotes itself exclusively to tech- 
nical and research matters in the field of 
psychology as related to industry. This is 
probably a more practical division of the 
field between the immediately useful and 
the theoretical report. 


Dd Aha 





It has always been confusing to find the terms 
personnel director and industrial relations direc- 
tor used interchangeably. There are reasons for 
both terms. Historically, personnel was used over 
the years and the term industrial relations was 
coined in an effort to avoid unfavorable impres- 
sions created by the older term. In recent years 
there has been a trend back toward the use of 
personnel—more specifically, personnel adminis- 
tration. The following discussion is by a leader 
in the field who has long been an advocate of the 
term industrial relations. 


What's In A Name? 


By Date Yooper, Director, Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


HE tendency away from the terms personnel management and personnel ad- 

ministration in recent years is by no means accidental. It reflects a desire to 

avoid serious connotations and limitations that seem to be inextricably at- 
tached to these terms.. 

To some extent, these connotations result from the fact that many early person- 
nel administrators were expected to be union-preventers. As a result, the designation 
may suggest a person whose interests are directly opposed to union growth and 
power. Hence the title arouses deep-seated prejudices in some quarters, in much the 
same manner as does the term ‘‘management prerogatives.” 

Similarly, in the memory of many employees, the personnel manager was the 
representative of the employer who was charged with implementing and applying 
the latter’s unilaterally determined policies. He was the person who spoke for the 
employer on employer-employee relationships in days when many employers acted 
arbitrarily, when employees and unions had little to say about working conditions. 
To many, the title ‘personnel manager’’ is inseparably associated with such uni- 
lateral decision-making. 

Under slightly different circumstances in these earlier days of personnel manage- 
ment, many personnel managers were essentially good-will ambassadors of paternal- 
istic employers. They were the hand-shakers and back-slappers and fanny-patters. 
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Many of them sought conscientiously to represent and to communicate employees’ 
viewpoints to the employer. But employees sometimes resented the attitude of pa- 
ternalism and felt that it was personified in the personnel manager. They frequently 
alleged that he was a spy for the employer or that he was dishonest and did not 
accurately present their viewpoint. In other situations, they resented his unpro- 
fessional social work among them. Again, they insisted that they preferred selection 
of their own representatives. 


Tue Desire ror A Newer TITLE 


On the basis of its historic background, therefore, the job entitled personnel 
manager may. not be particularly attractive to persons who seek a career in the field 
and who believe that the job should have staff status and professional-level require- 
ments and responsibilities. 

A further limitation of the term personnel manager arises out of its long-time 
emphasis on relationships with individual employees rather than with groups of 
employees. This emphasis probably reflects in part the early responsibility for coun- 
teracting unions and organizers. In a considerable part of current usage, the term is 
individually oriented, and the personnel manager deals with selection, counseling, 
rating and other ‘‘personal’’ relationships. To meet the needs of recent expansions 
in collective bargaining, a parallel agency is established—usually with the title 
‘labor relations’’—to handle collective bargaining and contract administration. This 


division of responsibility results in a continuing reduction of the personnel manager's 
job as the area of joint policy determination is expanded. Who wants to make a 
career of a job that is becoming more and more restricted? 

A third disadvantage of the term personnel administration results from the fact 
that this designation has been applied to ‘‘every type of activity that has to be ad- 


ministered in the area of humanity, whether in business, government, or elsewhere. 
As a result, a ‘personnel man’’—by his own designation—may be one who has had 
some responsibility for military personnel work or one who has taken courses on 
the relationship of faculty and pupils in the public schools, or one who simply loves 
to work with people. No generally accepted standards of qualifications or job per- 
formance are likely for such a position. 


THe New Term, [NpustriAL RELATIONS 


Now, let’s look at the term ‘‘industrial relations.’’ It avoids some of these 
objectionable connotations. It has no long history of usage. In one sense, it is more 
inclusive than personnel management. It means essentially ‘‘employment relation- 
ships.’’ In current usage, it describes a wide range of these relationships—individual 
and group, employer, employee, and union—that grow out of the fact of employ- 
ment. 

The term has been adopted by most university agencies in this field in part to 
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avoid the objectionable connotations attached to personnel administration. In part, 
it is preferred because training and research includes collective bargaining and union 
relationships and also the wide area of manpower marketing. Here at Minnesota, 
for example, the interests of the Industrial Relations Center include group relation- 
ships as well as individual and manpower marketing as well as manpower manage- 
ment. 

As one of the disadvantages of the term industrial relations, however, the 
designation ‘‘industrial’’ may be regarded as too restrictive if it is assumed to ex- 
clude employment relationships in government or in certain commercial activities. 
Further, as has beea indicated, the term ‘‘relations’’ may be understood as under- 
emphasizing or omitting consideration of policies and practices. 


A New Termino.tocy Is Ngepep 


A new terminology, unfettered with the unfortunate implications and limita- 
tions of these terms, is much to be desired. In our own usage within the Center staff, 
we have found that communication is greatly improved when we describe the 
managerial processes in employment relationships as ‘‘manpower management.” 
In distinction, we describe the marketing of manpower resources as manpower eco- 
nomics or labor marketing. We think that the term ‘‘manpower’’ properly suggests 
the ‘‘resource’’ nature of labor in employment and that ‘‘management”’ or ‘‘adminis- 
tration’’ are appropriate designations for the processes of selection, placement, direc- 
tion and motivation applied to this resource. We think that the terms ‘‘manpower 
management’’ or ‘‘manpower administration’’ are broad enough to include these 
activities regardless of their sponsorship. Included are the managerial responsibilities 
of employers, unions, government agencies and individual employees. At the same 
time, this terminology excludes non-employment relationships, such as those of 
teachers and pupils. 

In our usage, we assume that technical and professional competence necessary for 
effective manpower administration, should be supplied by persons who have pro- 
fessional qualifications and are accorded full staff status in their organizations. 

This suggested new title—manpower management or administration—may have 
merit, but it does not evoke universal and enthusiastic approval. A year ago, I 
urged members of the young American Society of Personnel Administrators to re- 
name their association, calling it something like the American Association of Man- 
power Administrators. You can evaluate the reception given this suggestion by the 
absence of action. But the title ‘‘manpower manager’’ has appeared—for the first 
time—in our Minnesota survey of salaries and personnel ratios. 








A good part of the public discussion dealing with 
unionism has centered about the dangers of ‘‘in- 
dustry-wide bargaining.’’ Usually the emphasis 
is given to national industry-wide bargaining 
(with John L. Lewis and the United Mine 
Workers in mind), and it is stated or implied that 
the area of such bargaining presents a growing 
problem. In this article, however, Dr. Backman 
analyzes current and long-term trends in industry- 
wide and multi-employer bargaining and con- 
cludes that its relative importance is clearly on 
the decline. 


How Important Is National 
Multi-Employer Bargaining? 


By Jutes Backman, Professor of Economics, 
New York University 


ESPITE the general concern about the dangers of ‘‘industry-wide bargaining”’, 
D little effort has been made to distinguish between industry-wide (implying 
all employers in an industry) and multi-employer (implying two or more 
employers) bargaining. Little effort has been made to distinguish between national, 
regional, and local multi-employer bargaining; or between multi-employer and pat- 
tern bargaining (one company reaches an agreement and others follow the ‘‘pattern”’ 
established). On the basis of data prepared by the U. S. Department of Labor and 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, it is possible to determine the relative importance 
of various types of bargaining and to determine whether the area of national in- 
dustry-wide or multi-employer bargaining is expanding or contracting. 

While multi-employer bargaining is important in many industries, only about one- 
eighth of the 31,000,000 workers in manufacturing and non-manufacturing are cov- 
ered by such agreements. In manufacturing industries, the overwhelming proportion 
of such workers and establishments are covered by local multi-employer agreements. 
National agreements cover only 1% of the production workers in all manufacturing 
industries and only about 2% are covered by multi-employer agreements. An exami- 
nation of the longer term trends indicates that the industries with national multi- 
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employer bargaining have accounted for a decreasing proportion of the total volume 
of employment as will be shown in the following discussion. Therefore, the relative 
importance of this type of bargaining has been declining. 


ExTENT oF Mutti-Emp.toyer BARGAINING 


The Census of Manufactures for 1947 reports data for 20 industry groups and for 
452 subdivisions of these industries. (See Table 1.) 39% of the industry sub-groups 
had multi-employer bargaining in some form, to some extent. Many workers in the 
industries with multi-employer bargaining are not covered by such agreements so 
that the proportion of workers covered is considerably smaller than indicated by the 
percentage of industries. 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES WITH MULTI-EMPLOYER 
BARGAINING, 1947 





Number of Sub-Groups 





Major Industry Group 


Total ee Percent of Total 





42 20 48 

4 4 TOO 
Textiles 34 14 41 
42 20 48 
Lumber and products 17 17 100 
Furniture and fixtures 16 16 100 
Paper and products II II 100 
Printing and publishing 16 II 69 
Chemicals 41 ° ° 
Petroleum and coal products 8 ° ° 
Rubber products 4 fe) ) 
Leather products 12 12 100 
Stone, clay and glass products 30 6 20 
Primary metals: Blast furnaces 3 ) fe) 
17 10 59 
20 10 50 
Fabricated metals 31 30 97 
Machinery (except electrical) 39 ° 
Electrical machinery 21 ° 
Transportation equipment 14 ° 
Instruments 10 ) 
Miscellaneous manufactures 41 











452 176 39 


Source: Derived from reports of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 1947 Census of Manu- 
factures. 








Table 2 shows the proportion of total establishments, of value added by manu- 
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facture, and of total employment accounted for by manufacturing industries with 
multi-employer bargaining. 


TABLE 2 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRIES WITH MULTI-EMPLOYER 
BARGAINING, 1947 





| Value Added By 
| Establishments | Employment Manufacture 
(billions) 





All Manufacturing | 240,881 | 14,294,300 $74.4 
Multi-Employer | 143,618 6,700,200 32.6 
% of Total | 47 44 








The data presented are subject to the qualification that many workers in the 
multi-employer bargaining industries are not covered by such bargaining. The in- 
dustries with multi-employer bargaining accounted for 609% of the total manu- 
facturing establishments, 47% of the total employment in manufacturing, and 44% 
of the value added by manufacture. It will be noted that the group engaged in 
multi-employer bargaining accounted for a larger proportion of the establishments 
than of employment and value added. This indicates that, in general, these industries 
are less concentrated than manufacturing as a whole. 


ExTENT oF ComMpANy-WIDE BARGAINING 


No multi-employer bargaining industries were reported by the Burcau of Labor 
Statistics for the following seven major industry groups: 

1. Chemicals and allied products 

. Petroleum and coal products 
. Rubber products 

. Machinery (except electrical) 
. Electrical machinery 

. Transportation equipment 

7. Instruments and related equipment 
In addition, this type of bargaining is not found in the basic steel industry, 2 sub- 
group under primary metal industries. The eight industries had 140 subgroups. 

These eight industries accounted for 38% of the total number of employees in 
all manufacturing industries in 1947, 17% of the establishments, 42% of the wages 
and salaries, and 40% of the value added by manufacture. 

In general, these are the mass-production industries with large capital invest- 
ments and producing mainly durable, producers’ goods for sale in national markets. 
They were mainly unionized in the late thirties when the CIO entered the national 
scene. Negotiations are usually on a company-wide basis with the unions insisting 
that all companies in the industry meet the terms in the agreements negotiated with 
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the leading companies. Pattern bargaining or wage leadership is important in these 
industries. Sometimes these industries are mistakenly included in the group with 
industry-wide bargaining because they tend to obtain similar results although the 
bargaining techniques are dissimilar. 


ExTENT oF NATIONAL Mu tt1-EMPLOYER BARGAINING 


Table 3 shows the over-all totals classified as to the scope of multi-employer 
bargaining. The preponderant proportion of industries which engage in multi-em- 
ployer bargaining do so on a local basis. Almost one-third of all manufacturing as 


TABLE 3 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF NATIONAL, REGIONAL, AND LOCAL MULTI-EMPLOYER 
BARGAINING IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
No. of No. of Value 


Estab- Production Added by Wages and 
lishments Workers Manufacture Salaries 


(thousands) (millions) 








Total, U. S. manufacturing 240,881 11,916.2 $74,425.8 $39,689.5 


All types of multi-employer bargaining 143,618 5,669.0 32,608.8 17,179.0 
Percent of U. S. 59 47 43 43 


National 473 135-4 732. 402.1 
Percent of U. S. 2 I I I 


Regional 41,255 1,700.9 8,693. 4,492.8 
Percent of U. S. 17 14 II II 


Local 101,890 3,832.7 23,183.5  12,284.1 
Percent of U. S. 42 32 31 31 





Source: Derived from reports of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures. 


measured by value added by manufacture, total wages and salaries, and production 
workers in 1947, and more than 40% of the establishments were accounted for by 
industries bargaining locally on a multi-employer basis. Approximately one-eighth 
of manufacturing industry is engaged in regional multi-employer bargaining. Na- 
tional multi-employer bargaining took place in industries accounting for only about 17 of the 
total production worker employment in all manufacturing industries. In relative importance 
throughout all industry, national multi-employer bargaining is most significant for 
non-manufacturing industries, particularly coal and railroads. 

Out of 452 manufacturing industries, there were only eight in which national 
multi-employer bargaining was important: 
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Number of Establishments 





. Flat glass °* 34 
. Glass containers 87 
. Pressed and blown glassware, n.e.c. 126 
. Vitreous-china food utensils 27 
. Earthenware food utensils 76 
. China decorating for the trade 65 
. Wallpaper 58 
. Stoves N.a. 


473 


on AMV paw PP 





These industries had 473 establishments, or about one-fifth of one per cent of the 
total number of 240,881 establishments in all manufacturing industries. National 
multi-employer bargaining has been the least important method used in manufacturing in- 
dustries. 


PrRoporTION OF WorKERs CoverRED BY Mutti-Emp.tover BARGAINING 


A rough calculation of the maximum number of workers covered by multi-em- 
ployer bargaining can be made on the basis of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates of the proportion of workers unionized and the proportion of those union- 
ized who are covered by multi-employer agreements. In 1947, there were 11.9 million 
production workers in all manufacturing industries. In the manufacturing industries 
with multi-employer bargaining, total production worker employment was 5.7 mil- 
lion, or 48% of the total. However, between 926,000 and 1,991,500 production 
workers in these industries, or a maximum of only 17% of total manufacturing 
production workers were covered by multi-employer bargaining. 


TABLE 4 


PRODUCTION WORKERS COVERED BY MULTI-EMPLOYER BARGAINING IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1947 





Scope of Multi-Employer Number of Workers Covered 
Bargaining Minimum Maximum 


(000) 





National . 94-5 
Regional 168. 464.4 
Local 700.8 1,432.6 


U.S. 926.0 1,991.5 





Similar over-all estimates can be derived from U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
data. The bureau reported that 69% of all production workers in manufacturing 
industries were covered by union agreements in 1946, while early in 1947, approxi- 
mately one-fourth of these workers were covered by multi-employer bargaining. By 
combining these estimates, it appears that approximately 17% of all workers in 
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manufacturing industries were covered by multi-employer bargaining. For non- 
manufacturing industries, 35% were under union agreements and a third of these 
workers were covered by multi-employer contracts. Thus, about 12% of all workers 
in non-manufacturing industries were covered by multi-employer contracts. For 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries combined, 4 million out of 31 mil- 
lion workers, or 13%, were covered by multi-employer contracts. These data show 
that while multi-employer bargaining is of great importance in many industries, it 
covers only a relatively small proportion of all workers, and, as was noted earlier, 
only a very small part of this total is engaged in national multi-employer bargaining 
in manufacturing industries. 


DecLINE IN IMPORTANCE OF NATIONAL MuttTi1-EMpLOYER BARGAINING 


It is probable that national multi-employer bargaining in manufacturing in- 
dustries has decreased in relative importance since the turn of the century and during 
the past decade. Formerly, industry-wide bargaining took place in the iron and steel 
industry, which no longer follows this practice; 

The removal of this industry from the national industry-wide bargaining group 
would assure a reduction in the relative importance of that type of bargaining during 
the past half century. Lester and Robie report a reduction in the proportion of the 
stove workers covered by national collective bargaining. ‘‘Although the Manu- 
facturers’ Association covered over 60 per cent of the industry’s output in 1900, the 


percentage has since declined until in mid-1946 less than 20 per cent was covered by 
the Association.’’ In addition, they point out: ‘‘Of the industry's work force, how- 
ever, only the foundry workers are widely covered by the Agreement, and develop- 
ments during the past fifty years have greatly decreased the relative number of these 


workers in stove plants.’ 

On the other hand, in the glass and pottery industries, the scope of industry- 
wide bargaining has been extended in recent years to cover unskilled workers, 
whereas formerly it covered only skilled workers. However, the relative importance 
of both industries in terms of employment has declined since 1899. Similarly, the 
relative importance of the wallpaper industry has declined significantly. On balance, 
these data indicate a contraction in the relative importance of national multi-em- 
ployer bargaining in manufacturing industries during the past fifty years. 

The three major non-manufacturing industries with national multi-employer 
bargaining also have been decreasing in relative importance as a source of employ- 
ment—railroads and anthracite and bituminous coal. 

The declines shown for the coal industry and railroads from 1929 to 1949, are 
in sharp contrast to the expansion recorded for all industry and for all manufactur- 
ing industries. Similar trends also are found for the period 1939 to 1949—although 
a moderate rise took place in railroad and bituminous coal full time equivalent em- 
ployment. It seems apparent, therefore, that the relative importance of national 
multi-employer bargaining also has been declining for non-manufacturing industries. 











Personnel and industrial relations leaders are nec- 
essarily concerned with social problems. The cur- 
rent trend toward state socialism is one of those 
movements which can not be avoided. Much at- 
tention has been given in the past two or three 
years to programs of education and discussion, 
looking towards a better understanding of the 
economics of business on the part of rank and file 
working people. The author presented the follow- 
ing material as part of an address at the 1951 
annual personnel conference at Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia. 


Freedom or Socialized 
Industry? 


By H. K. Brecxenripce, Vice President, 
West Penn Power Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COORDINATED national program for combating the trend toward Socialism 
A can at best reach only a limited segment of the country’s population—and 
that relatively infrequently. Furthermore, it lacks the local flavor and the 
personal touch which are so helpful in promoting understanding and acceptance. 
The local company program has the best chance of reaching an interested group of 
employees and their families and, through them, gaining the tavorable attention 
of a considerable group outside the company. 

. An outstanding example of a local company program of education in basic 
economics is the program of Republic Steel Corporation. Their course has been de- 
veloped by the University of Chicago, working with Republic’s own staff, and has 
been in o-eration for more than a year, reaching about half the supervisory force. 
Results were so satisfactory that the course is now being offered to the rest of the 
supervisory force, and a new, more advanced course made available to the group 
who “‘graduated”’ last year. 

Other companies have developed practical programs of economic education, 
and most of them have been made available for use outside the companies which 
originated them. For example, duPont has devised an excellent three-session training 
program on “‘How our Business System Operates.’’ It is a program which appeals to 
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both supervisors and workers, and develops the fundamental facts about our com- 
petitive business system most effectively. The course has been made available to 
industry generally and is getting fairly widespread use. 

Inland Steel and Borg-Warner have developed a movie-discussion program ‘‘In 
our Hands,’ to illustrate the benefits of the American economic system. 

In our own company we found that we needed, first, to acquaint employees and 
their families with the fact that a continuance of socialistic trends is bad for them— 
not only as employees of an electric utility company, but also as citizens and tax- 
payers. We found there was a need to increase employee understanding of the ele- 
ments of Free Enterprise economics, including such things as: 

1) How businesses are formed; 

2) The part played by capital in providing the necessary tools for production; 

3) The need for profits, and a measure of their reasonableness; and finally 

4) A discussion of how these facts apply to our own company. 

We found that as a result of such information, employees increasingly recognize 
socialistic proposals for what they are, and they want to challenge their proponents. 
They not only want to talk about these problems among their friends and associates, 
but they want guidance in taking effective political action. 

Our program in this field has been conducted on a relatively conservative basis. 
Many of our employees feel the company has been too slow in providing more 
economic education and more suggestions for employee action. We have preferred, 
however, to try out several types of programs and to attempt to get an indication of 
their effectiveness as we go along. We also feel strongly that this is a very long-range 
program which must be continued in order to get maximum results. We know that 
the proponents of Socialism look upon their campaign as a long-range crusade. 
We have to be equally long-range in our thinking, and not be satisfied with a brief 
program of information followed by long periods of inaction. 


West PENN’s FREEDOM PROGRAM 


West Penn Power Company's program is probably not typical of what other 
companies are doing. It is, after all, just our own home-grown idea of what we think 
will work best with our own employee group and in our own communities. 

West Penn’s Freedom Program stems from a poll of our 500 supervisors, made 
during the summer of 1949. The majority were sufficiently aware of the threat of 
Government competition to ask that the matter be discussed during the winter 
Supervisory Conference Program. 

In the resulting series of meetings the story of ‘‘Galloping Socialism’’ was 
presented to the supervisors. This was followed by a problem-solving conference in 
which all supervisors, in small groups, discussed the problem, ‘‘What Should West 
Penn Do?.”’ 

As a result of these discussions by some 500 supervisors, a plan of action was 
developed to combat the trend toward Socialism. First of all, supervisors said they 
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needed more facts, and they needed to know how to discuss the question of Socialism 
with their friends and associates. As a result, supervisors participated in role-playing 
discussions in which a supervisor tried to answer the questions of an employee on 
‘Why isn't Socialism a good thing?.”’ 

To help supply the need for more information, a four-part story was developed 
giving the facts on: 

1) Socialized medicine; 

2) How far can we afford to go with Socialism? 

3.) What would Socialism mean to the average West Penner? 

4) Talking describes the problem, but voting gets results. 

Lending top-management support and backing to this program, and reaching 
not only the employee but his family, a series of family night meetings were ar- 
ranged at which the company’s President talked on the general subject of the trend 
toward Socialism and the need for all of us to be better informed and to do some- 
thing about it. Thus, for the first time the problem was brought to the non-super- 
visory employee. 

Paralleling the discussions of this problem among supervisors and non-super- 
visory employees, an Area Freedom Committee was established in each division of 
the company to stimulate and guide the counter-attack on Socialism. The activities 
of these 9 Committees are numerous and varied, but their chief job is to keep fellow 
employees informed on current developments, enlist their active participation, and 
win the support of friends, neighbors, customers, and the public in general. Members 
of these Committees act as group leaders in presenting talks and films to other 
employees and to public groups. 


SupporTING ACTIVITIES 


Our employee magazine carries timely articles on the subject of Free Enterprise. 
Pamphlets, reprints of current articles, and other material of interest to employees, 
are made available generally through the local Freedom Committees. 

At election time these Committees urge employees to register and to vote, 
and give them any needed help in seeing that they are properly registered. The 
company takes no partisan political action, but urges employees to judge candidates 
on the basis of their voting record or expressed point of view on the issue of Free 
Enterprise. Employees are reminded that this is not an issue of Republicans vs. 
Democrats, and that there are many supporters of Free Enterprise in both parties. 
Our aim and objective is, of course, to convince the major political parties that a 
program supporting Free Enterprise is the popular program with their constituents. 

Other activities include a public speaking group which was organized among 
employees who volunteered to make talks before various service clubs, church 
groups, and other organizations. 

Another committee concerns itself with how to interest other local industries 
and organizations in taking up the fight against Socialism. As a result of this com- 
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mittee’s activities, our company President met with groups of industrialists in 
several communities, telling them some of the things our company was doing and 
suggesting that they get into the fight. We are glad to offer any interested groups 
whatever information and material our own Freedom Committees have developed, 
and the use of films and other visual aids for employee or public meetings. 

We have used several programs developed by others to further educate our own 
employees in the benefits of the American economic system. One of these programs, 
developed by Edwin Vennard of Chicago, consisting of a 3-session slide film and 
discussion program, was used at a series of meetings with our 500 supervisors. 
Another was a program of 6 sound-slide films developed by Ross Roy, Inc., entitled 
‘Land of the Free,’’ which was used with all employees in a series of 3 meetings. 
These films dramatically portray the lessons of history on the benefits to the indi- 
vidual of the Free Enterprise System versus socialistic regimentation. 

The program which we are currently using with both supervisors and non- 
supervisors is the one developed by duPont Company and now generally available 
to industry, entitled ‘‘How our Business System Operates.’’ This is a remarkably effec- 
tive 3-session program using the flannel-board for visual aids. It deals with the simple 
fundamentals of how a business is organized, where it gets its money, how the com- 
petitive system functions in the interest of the consumer, and illustrates in simple 
terms—with the aid of complete group discussion—the fundamentals of our Free 
Enterprise System in comparison with Socialism and Communism. The third of the 
three sessions deals with our own company’s story and has been tailor-made to suit 
our own particular needs. 

The effectiveness of these programs has been tested by questionnaires answered 
by participants, and results discussed frankly by a steering committee which keeps 
in close touch with the program. We have made some mistakes, and some programs 
have been decidedly more productive than others. We believe that much progress 
has been made in promoting greater understanding of our Free Enterprise System 
and of the values which our American way of life has for the individual. 


CoNCLUSION 


America has earned its world leadership by its amazing history of economic 
progress made possible under its political system dedicated to individual freedom. 

Our people have been misled and confused by proponents of socialistic schemes 
which tend to weaken our Free Enterprise System and ultimately stop our economic 
progress. 

Industry needs to raise its voice in opposition to unsound socialistic proposals. 
It needs to promote understanding among its employees, customers, and the public 
and, if effectively done, understanding will lead to political action. 

Industry has a great opportunity which, if successfully grasped, may easily 
affect the course of our country’s history—and perhaps that of the world—for dec- 
ades to come. 











What is the most effective and economical style 
of job description? The author shows the advan- 
tages of first identifying the main functions of the 
job—the ‘‘big chunks,’’— and then explaining 
them with only a bare minimum of detail. Speci- 
fications may be added in the usual manner, if 
the evaluating method requires them. 


Functional Job Descriptions 


By Joun W. THompson, 
Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


in PERSONNEL JouRNAL (29, 3, 94-99). The author, Eugene J. Benge, pointed 

out quite correctly that ‘“The by-products can be captured only where the 
job evaluation method has included properly prepared, carefully sub-divided job 
specifications.’’ The author dwelt on the advantages of multi-purpose job specifica- 
tions, as he calls them—or job descriptions as they will be referred to here. The 
author illustrated many of the features which he recommended for the purpose of 
developing job descriptions which would permit realizing at least seven principal 
by-products, in addition the primary aim of job evaluation. 

It has been the experience of many others that a job description prepared in this 
way proves cumbersome for job evaluation. It is at least open to question whether 
the by-products cannot better be obtained as primary products in a separate program. 
The purpose of this article is to describe and illustrate simplified job descriptions, 
which have been found much easier and therefore less expensive to prepare and which 
have greatly facilitated the main purpose of evaluating jobs. Instead of an abstract 
discussion it seemed advisable to show two forms of job descriptions and compare 
them directly with one another. The ‘‘old-fashioned’’ job description which is 
illustrated in Figure 2 is old-fashioned in the sense that it was prepared in the 
manner described in ‘“The Manual of Job Evaluation’’ (Harper & Bro., 1941) for 
the factor comparison method of job evaluation. The job description in Figure 2 was 
specifically designed to be useful in work simplification. Another of Benge’s by- 
products was selection and another was training. 

Figure 1 shows the ‘‘functional’’ type of description. It will be seen, by com- 
paring the two descriptions, that the general style and form of the layout is the 
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same in both cases. Indeed it is identical in many respects. Note that those things 
having to do with physical effort and working conditions have been simplified in 


JOB DESCRIPTION 208 N 606 


Name File-Clerk, Typist appvo. 6/4/51 
DEPT. DIVISION APPVD. BY 

Mortgage Servicing Treasurer's F.A.Hanken 
SECTION UNIT APPVD. % yw. Christy 


APPROX. 


oF 
PERFORMS typing and filing for Mortgage Servicing fue 
Department. 

















Main 





FUNCTION: 





SUPERVISION REC'D. FROM:Stenographer- Control Clerk 


DUTIES: 
1. TYPES from information furnished onto prescribed forms, material such as: 
a. New Loan Service Cards. 
b. Cards for Satisfaction of Mortgage. 
c. Changes on cards. 


2. SETS-UP and MAINTAINS files for Mortgage Servicing. ASSEMBLES 
correspondence index cards and Mortgage Servicing material, INSERTS 
in folder, FILES according to prescribed procedure. 

a. Has custody of Mortgage Servicing files. PLACES out-card where 
required. ENTERS information on list when material is taken from 
department. COLLECTS material at end of day and re-files. 

b. FURNISHES information to other departments from information in 
file within limits of Bank policy. 

c. MAINTAINS Follow-Up file for Mortgage Servicing Department. 
DISTRIBUTES follow-ups daily to negotiators. 


3. POSTS payments on Service Cards, manually, from statements received 
from Accounting. PROVES to figures submitted by Accounting. 








EQUIPMENT USED: Typewriter, Adding Machine 





UNUSUAL JOB CONDITIONS: 
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the functional description in Figure 1. There are two spaces, one with the title 
‘““equipment”’ and the other ‘‘unusual job conditions.’’ It is intended that these be 


left blank if there is nothing which departs from the normal. 


JOB NUMBER X=601-530 


JOB DESCRIPTION 


OATE 





JOB TITLE POLICY TYPIST wtenetan Philips 





OEPT. APPROVED 
C.E. James 





SECTION ==“ PHILADELPHIA BRANCH OFFICE —— 2, to 





3/2/49 





FUNCTION: 
Under supervision of Manager (X600-300), work direction of 
Underwriter (X-601-800), TYPES new and renewal Policies; 
FILES B. 0. Dailies. 


JOB CONTENT 
1 = RECEIVES rated Fire, Inland Marine new business Application 
from Underwriter (X601-800), Jr. Underwriter (X601-860): 


Ae OBTAINS blank Policies and corresvonding Endorsements; 


Be TYPES Policy and Endorsements from information on Application, 
TYPES Memorandum of Insurance if mortgagee involved; 
ATTACHES Endorsements to corresponding Policies, Dailes; 


4 
Ce TYPES Bill (Phila.3) showing premium and commission for 
each risk; 


De PLACES Policy, Agent's Daily, Memorandum of Insurance, if 
any, in mail box; GIVES H. 0. & B. O. Fire Dailies to 
Bookkeeper (X606-130); PLACES H.O. Inland Marine Dailies 
in Transmittal Box; OBTAINS B. 0. Fire Dailies from (606-130) 
via file box, FILES B. 0. = written Fire, Inland Marine 
Dailies by policy #4. 


2 = RECEIVES Expiration Cards from Typist-Clerk (X601-550) and 
(X606-130), FILES Cards by expiration date. 


3 = PULLS Expiration Cards 30 days prior to expiration date, 
SENDS with Expiration Notice (form-letter) to Agent for 
renewal notations and return; RECEIVES Expiration Cards with 
Agents' renewal notation in mail via Underwriter (X601-800) 
or RECEIVES renewal data from Agents via phone, PULLS 
corresponding Und. Files, GIVES to (X601-800) for rating and 
return. 


l = RECEIVES Und. Files from (X601-800), OBTAIWS blank Policies 
and Endorsements, TYPES renewal Policy according to informa- 
tion on old B.0. Daily, PROCESSES as above duty # 1-B, C, D. 


APPROX. 
% OF 
TIME 





EQUIPMENT USED: Typewriter - 80% 


Physical Effort 
Position: Sitting 80%, Standing 10%, Moving About 10% 


Unusual Physical Effort Required None 





UNUSUAL WORKING CONDITIONS AND HAZARDS: 
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JOB TITLE 
408 CONTENT ( Continued) 





5 = ANSWERS office phone (Key Station System): ROUTES calls to 
proper person. 


6 = OBTAINS B.0. Copy of Agency-written Fire Dailies from file 
box, FILES alphabetically by Agent's name or town 








7%.» OBTAINS canceled Und. Files from expiration folder, PULLS 
corresponding Expiration Cards; GIVES Fire Expiration Cards 
to Stenographer (X600-500), DESTROYS Inland Marine Cards, 
FILES canceled Und. Files with active Und. Files. 


8 = RECEIVES Suburban Rate Cards from Suburban Rate Bureau via 
Stenographer (X600-500), FILES Cards alphabetically by 
location in Rate Card File, 


OCCASIONAL: 


9 = RECEIVES Inland Marine new business applications or renewal 
Und. Files from Underwriter (X601-800), RATES, COMPUTES 
premium, TYPES, DISTRIBUTES Policy, see duty #13; RETURNS 
Appraisal or bill of sale to Agent. 


10 = ASSISTS Jr. Underwriter (X601-860) with typing Endorsements, 
pasting and filing New Jersey fire maps; ASSISTS (X600-500) 
with filing Schmidt Reports when time permits. 


11 - EXAMINES file drawers, PULLS expired Und. Files, FILES Aas 
policy # if B. 0. - written, by Agent's name or town if 
Agency-written in dead file. 











An examination of the same spaces in Figure 2—the old-fashioned description— 
shows that there is indeed nothing unusual about that job. Consequently, the 
time and effort expended in preparing the information shown is wasted. 

The general principle of the functional description is to collect the duties around 
the principal functions of the job. The job in Figure 1 has three functions, all of 
which are, of course, somewhat related to one another; 


1. Typing 

2. Filing for mortgage servicing 

3. Posting 

The job shown in Figure 2 appears to be much more complex but actually this 
is a job of the same general type, and worth the same salary as the one in Figure 1. 
It will be seen that instead of three groups of duties there are eleven. Of these, 
numbers 1, 4, 9 and 10 are concerned with typing. Numbers 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 11 
_ have to do with filing. Number 9 has some clerical work and also involves typing. 

The functional description in Figure 1 presents the job in related groups of 
duties, whereas the old fashioned one in Figure 2, chops the job up into eleven pieces 
which seemingly are not very much related to one another. There is three times as 
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much information to read in the description shown in Figure 2 and it is so written 
that it requires watchfulness to be sure one has the essential information bearing 
on job value. 

An illustration of the difference in method is to be seen especially well in duty 1 
in the functional description of Figure 1. The typing duties are not described in any 
detail here but the kind and salary level of duties are indicated by the phrase ‘“Types 
from information furnished onto prescribed forms.’’ Then, three illustrations are 
given of the type of information so typed. Nothing would be gained by going into 
any further detail, so far as evaluating the job is concerned. 

Compare this with duty 1 in the old fashioned description shown in Figure 2. 
Although the essential work in this 5-paragraph duty relates to typing, the mass of 
material furnished makes it time-consuming for the evaluator to discover this. 
It is apparent to him at a glance in the functional description. 

The rule in writing the new type of description, then, is to determine what are 
the functions that are being performed. These functions must relate not necessarily 
to such broad operation as typing, filing and clerical work but rather, as shown in 
Figure 1, to ‘‘typing (in a certain manner) as in duty 1, maintaining files for mortgage 
servicing as in duty 2, and posting payments manually on service cards in duty 3. 


An ExaMPLe 


Another example may be found in the work of the typical secretary. Her func- 
tions normally are four in number: 


1. Taking and Transcribing dictation (of greater or less complexity accord- 
ing to the vocabulary employed by the dictator). 

2. Receiving telephone calls and visitors and handling them as indicated. 

3. Performing clerical work as may be described. 

4. Filing—inevitably a part of every secretarial job. 


The level of the job being described in this manner is determined, not merely by 
the fact that the secretary takes and transcribes dictation, but the complexity of it. 
The importance of her work in handling visitors is determined by the type and num- 
ber of visitors and the kinds of things which she does with them. However, every- 
thing that is pertinent to convey the level of difficulty of what she does may be 
included in the description by way of explaining what is done when she takes dicta- 
tion, receives visitors, performs clerical work, or files. 

In order to give the ‘‘pitch’’ to these four duties, it is not necessary to describe 
in intimate detail each operation which is performed by the secretary. As in para- 
graph 1 of the description shown in Figure 1, no more information need be given in 
the description than is sufficient to explain the nature and level of each of the four 


principal duties which she performs. 
It is obvious from what has been said that the functional job description is 


easier for the evaluators. It is more quickly read and more readily grasped than if the 
material is presented as in the old-fashioned, blow-by-blow description shown 
in Figure 2. 
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However, there are some exceedingly important by-products—to quote author 
Benge. In writing the old-fashioned descriptions job analysts, we have found, 
cannot usually exceed one completed description per day, including the time required 
to have it reviewed by the incumbent and his supervisor and to secure signatures 
attesting their acceptance. The new functional description, shown in Figure 1, 
is not only easier to write but is naturally much more quickly written. Furthermore, 
it is easier to grasp when the evaluator starts to study the job and it is organized 
for him into its important segments. Much of the fine detail commonly found in the 
old-fashioned type of description is omitted. Indeed, anything which does not 
contribute directly to proper appreciation of the job for the purpose of evaluating it, 
relative to other jobs, obviously can be left out. Training the analyst to write job 
descriptions of the functional type can be done as readily as for the other type, but 
it doesn’t take as long. We find, from experience, that the production of inexperi- 
enced analysts is double or more that which is possible when writing the old- 
fashioned kind of description. Another important detail of writing good job de- 
scriptions is in the analysis and gathering of the necessary information. 


Tue ConTROLLED INTERVIEW 


In training the analyst to interview, the same step-by-step process is followed 
as in writing the description itself. To write a good description, these steps must be 
taken in the analysis: 


1. Discover the general purpose of the job and describe it under ‘“‘function’’ 
at the top of the job description page. This should be a brief overall state- 
ment of the general purpose of the job. 

2. Under the heading “‘supervision received from’’ tell who gives supervision 
to the incumbent. Formerly, in the old-fashioned description, this was in- 
cluded under the function. This had the effect of confusing the functional 
statement which should be as brief and pointed as possible. 

3. In analyzing the duties, find out first which are the principal functions of 
the job. In the case of the typical secretary, they are (a) dictation, (b) 
visitors, (c) filing and (d) clerical. All of the detailed duties that are nec- 
essary to give proper understanding—and no more—may then be grouped 
together under these four headings. 


The old-fashioned description, on the other hand, grouped the detailed duties 
with a seeming logic which was, however, in fact inconvenient. The method 
followed was to state the duties (a) daily, (b) weekly, (c) monthly, (d) annually, 
(e) occasionally. A variation of this was to list the duties as (a) regular, (b) oc- 
casional. No matter which plan was used, there was sometimes an artificial separa- 
tion of duties which belonged in the same function, merely because some of them 
occurred daily and others occurred at other times. 

Writing the functional job description is psychologically easier than stringing 
together a series of individual duties. To do it, first look at the job as a whole and 
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then break it into its major parts, which in turn are broken into sub-divisions as 
necessary. The old style description, on the other hand, was an assembly of small 
bits and pieces. The difference is analogous to the age-old controversy among the- 
oretical psychologists known as the “‘whole-part controversy.’ The functional de- 
scription considers the job as a whole. The old style one tries to build it up from 
parts or pieces, which makes much less sense when you try to read it. 

Formerly, the old type of description was written by securing from each em- 
ployee a series of answers on an elaborate 4-page questionnaire, plus a series of an- 
swers tO a 2-page questionnaire filled out by the supervisor. After digesting these, it 
then became necessary for the analyst to interview the employee and also the super- 
visor. This introduced a great many complications, one of which was that the em- 
ployee did not like to see his statements neglected or omitted from the description. 
It was like asking him to write his own job description and then tearing it all apart 
and doing it a different way. 


Don’t Ask THE EMPLOYEE TO WriTE ANYTHING 


In writing the functional descriptions, it has been found desirable to dispense 
with any form of questionnaire or any kind of written statement from the employee. 
The analyst goes direct to the supervisor who in turn introduces him to the em- 
ployee whose job is to be described. The analyst begins with a series of questions 
which are designed to discover what is the general purpose of the job. Very often 
this can be elicited by asking the employee ‘‘What is it you are really being paid 
for?’’ The next series of questions is designed to reveal the principal functions of 
the job. Where the employee volunteers a lot of detail—for which the analyst is 
not ready—he can be brought back tactfully to the purpose of the initial question- 
ing, which is to discover the major functions of the job. 

After the analyst has located the principal functions of the job he can then re- 
vert to them one at a time, giving the employee the opportunity of telling him in 
more detail how he carries out each of these functions. The analyst—after a little 
training—will be able to make such notes from those statements as seem pertinent 
and necessary to an understanding of the function, omitting other superfluous details. 

A skillful analyst can write his notes in such a way that it is possible to imme- 
diately read them back to the employee and obtain the employee's assent to these 
notes as a satisfactory statement of the job. Then when the job has been cleared 
with the supervisor and typed in final form there is rarely any difficulty in getting 
an immediate signature from the employee. Sometimes, indeed, the employee's ini- 
tials may be obtained at the time the notes are made. 

An interesting experience occurred when the first group of these functional de- 
scriptions were being written. We had been accustomed to an average production of 
about one of the old style descriptions per day. But having decided to use the func- 
tional type on a new installation, the goal was set of two completed descriptions 
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per day, per analyst. In this organization, five analysts were trained and at the end 
they proudly went over the results against the amount of time spent and showed 
that they had produced slightly more than two descriptions per day throughout the 
installation. 

One of the best of the analysts was sent out of town to obtain descriptions from 
one of the branches. The Personnel Director, who was active during the project, 
said that he expected him to get five jobs described in two days. The analyst pro- 
tested at this, but he was anxious to get home at the end of the second day and 
saw to it that he brought his five descriptions with him. On another subsequent 
trip he got three in one day and they were splendid descriptions, requiring no change 
or correction. 


How To Conpuct A CoNTROLLED INTERVIEW 


Among the characteristics of a good ‘‘Controlled Interview"’ are: 

1. Be sure that the worker understands that it is the job and not the person be- 
ing described. 

2. Acquaint the worker with the general type of interview and description be- 
ing used. Persuade him to think of ‘‘what he is paid for,’ instead of ‘‘what he does.”’ 

3. As quickly as possible, get the worker to list orally the ‘‘big pieces’’ of his 
job, and jot them down as a reference outline. 

4. Help the worker frame a short, concise, over-all statement telling ‘‘what his 
job is all about’’—the so-called Functional Statement which will appear at the be- 
ginning of the description and which provides a summarizing idea of the job to the 
reader. 

5. Taking one main function (‘‘big piece’’) at a time, find out as much as nec- 
essary to understand and ‘‘nail down"’ and illustrate the work involved. Get de- 
tailed explanations of methods or systems if needed to understand the functions, but 
state them briefly in the actual writing whenever possible. Control the interview 
within reason by establishing the ‘‘big pieces’’ pattern, patiently returning to the 
subject when digressions occur. But remember that the worker is human and that 
the analyst must work in a persuasive manner. 

6. In cases where several minor duties occur, it may be feasible to lump them 
in a ‘‘miscellaneous paragraph,"’ usually at the end. 

7. Read back the rough notes to insure that nothing of major importance has 
been omitted and that the worker agrees that the analyst's notes are correct. 

8. Do not tell the worker what he does. Let him describe his job. He should 
know what it is. Help him organize his thinking, but avoid putting words in his 
mouth. 

g. Give the worker a chance to talk about his job. If he has assembled an out- 
line or exhibits ahead of time, be courteous. Do not brush them aside. Quite often 
they are helpful. Even more important, avoid giving the impression of rushing the 
worker or discounting what he considers valuable. 
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Working from his interview notes, the analyst gets the job information into 
final form as a ‘‘Functional Job Description,’’ ready for approvals by the Chief 
Analyst, the worker, and the supervisor. This stage of the work will vary accord- 
ing to the experience and ability of the analyst. A relatively new analyst will prob- 
ably take his interview notes in his own words, and have to re-shape them into a 
reasonably uniform, concise style. The more experienced analyst will have less re- 
phrasing to do. But neither should have any difficulty in general organization and 
proper emphasis on important elements; the interview takes care of those items. 


ForM AND STYLE 


Some general comments concerning form and style of write-up, may be hepful. 

1. A telegraphic style of writing should be employed, so as to convey the max- 
imum information in the minimum number of words. Literary efforts take too much 
time to read. Pronouns as subjects of sentences referring to the worker are omitted. 
Each major statement is begun with an action verb, and all active verbs are capital- 
ized. Many of these features are retained from earlier methods of writing job de- 
scriptions because of their proven value in making the description ‘‘talk’’ to the 
reader. 

2. No special language is insisted upon. No syllabus of terms is needed, either 
to write or to read the descriptions. No attempt to express shades of meaning, as in 
‘‘degrees of supervision,’ is made. The analyst is supposed to say what he means so 
that it can be understood without consulting him or a reference manual. 

3. The analyst’must not make statements which are open to varying interpre- 
tations by the reader, through careless use of ambiguous or ‘‘weasel’’ words. The 
worker will probably get an accurate idea of his job from only a few leading words, 
since he already knows the job anyhow. Perhaps the analyst may, too, after inter- 
viewing the worker. But different readers may get totally different impressions un- 
less the description ‘‘nails down’’ the work. Thus, although there is no prohibition 
against terms such as ‘‘handles,"’ ‘‘processes,’’ and the like, they must be explained, 
sO as not to require the reader to interpret them as best he can. 

In the Profile Method of job evaluation (Personnel, 28, 162-169), no *‘Specifica- 
tions’’ are necessary. Consequently the time and labor of preparing them are saved 
and job descriptions may be written at a more rapid rate. The description of duties 
is all that is necessary for evaluation by the Profile Method. However, if the method 
of evaluation to be used requires specifications these may be added to the functional 
job description. 





Labor Today 


Upwards of 15 million union members 
will cast their votes for President and Vice 
President of the United States this year. 
Which candidates will they support? 

AFL's International Association of Ma- 
chinists tried to find out, by polling 150 
presidents of AFL, CIO, railroad and cer- 
tain independent labor unions. Forty per 
cent of the union leaders replied. Results 
of the opinion poll are reported in full in 
the December 28th issue of The Machinist, 
IAM’s weekly. Here are some highlights: 
Union members who belong to the Republi- 
can party want Governor Earl Warren of 
California nominated for the Presidency; 
they are not favorably inclined toward 
Senator Taft or former Governor Stassen 
of Minnesota. Next to Warren, Republicans 
in the labor movement would like to see 
General Eisenhower get the nomination. 
Democrats among union members want 
Senator Douglas to be nominated for Presi- 
dent if Truman doesn’t run. Their third 
choice is Eisenhower. 

What will labor expect of the candidates? 
IAM reports that only about 49 per cent 
of the union leaders think repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law is the best vote-getter 
among this year’s issues. Emil Rieve, Presi- 
dent of the Textile Workers and Vice 
President of CIO’s Economic Policy Com- 
mittee, sent a memorandum to President 
Truman before his State of the Union 
message. Repeal of the Taft Act was urged, 
but several other matters were also stressed 
—such as, increase in the minimum hourly 


By Eileen Ahern 


wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
establishment of a minimum wage for 
agriculture, additional coverage under the 
Social Security Act, and stronger price 
control. Rieve’s memorandum makes clear 
that he doesn’t expect much of this Con- 
gress along these lines, but he calls for 
strong pressure to be exercised by the 
Administration. 

Acceleration of labor's political action 
during the last decade is one of the reasons 
for the appearance, late in January, of a 
revised edition of AMERIcAN LaBor Unions: 
Wuat Tuer Arz anp How Tuey Work, 
by Frorence Peterson (Harper & Brothers, 
New York: 1952. 270 pages, $3.50). This 
has been a standard reference book since it 
was first published in 1945, and is so read- 
able that it has had a very wide audience. 
Florence Peterson is a former Chief of the 
Industrial Relations Division of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and is now Director of 
the Graduate Department of Social Econ- 
omy, Bryn Mawr College. She is well 
known, too, for a very comprehensive 
publication, Survey or Lasor Economics 
(Harper's, Revised Edition, 1952. 871 pages. 
$5.00). A brief comment on the larger work 
appeared in PersonNEL JourNAL a couple 
of issues back. The present volume, how- 
ever, should be of interest to the general 
public as well as those working in the 
personnel management field. 

American labor, Miss Peterson observes, 
still relies chiefly on its economic strength. 
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If politicians fail them, union members 
turn to their employers. ““This was dra- 
matically demonstrated,"’ she writes, ‘‘dur- 
ing the fall of 1949 when Congress ad- 
journed without enacting more adequate 
social security legislation. Immediately, 
pensions and welfare plans became a rally- 
ing cry for the unions throughout the mass 
production industries. In some, notably 
the steel industry, there was a long strike 
over this issue, but in .ue end the unions 
won their point. The struggle was crucial 
and the results had far-reaching effects 
upon all workers and the general public. 
It raised the sights of what should be con- 
sidered adequate old-age benefits by estab- 
lishing $100 and $125 monthly pensions 
as a standard."’ 

Although union members and their fami- 
lies comprise at least a third of the elec- 
torate of this country, and are joined, in 
their views on many issues, with a sub- 
stantial number of nonunion workers, 
organized labor has seldom been able to 
deliver the vote which its numerical 
strength would seem to make possible. 
Miss Peterson cites several reasons for this. 
As the IAM survey mentioned above indi- 
cates, all union members, in the United 
States, do not belong to one political group. 
Economic interests alone do not motivate 
them. Inherited political party loyalties 
often take precedence, and so do appeals 
based on cultural or national origins. Very 
important is the fact that many union 
members do not vote at all. This is due in 
part to the mobility of much of the working 
population and the consequent change in 
legal residence and lack of familiarity and 
integration with communities in which 
they may be living at the time elections 
are held. 

Miss Peterson thinks passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act was a strong impetus to the 
unions to become much more active in 
political affairs. Formerly, the American 
Federation of Labor followed a policy of 


nonpartisanship, though it did not refrain 
from supporting particular candidates or 
sponsoring various pieces of legislation. 
Nevertheless, the step the AFL took in 
1947 when it established Labor's League for 
Political Education was unprecedented in 
its history. The CIO, in contrast, has had 
from its very beginning a strong interest 
in political matters, and its Political Action 
Committee is vigorous. 

Despite their failure to become one 
union, AFL and CIO have achieved a con- 
siderable degree of cooperation in specific 
matters. An outstanding instance was the 
showdown in February 1951 when the 
United Labor Policy Committee unani- 
mously decided to withdraw all its repre- 
sentatives from the defense agencies. Within 
two months they got much of what they 
wanted. The Wage Stabilization Board’s 
functions were changed along the lines 
labor had urged, and a labor representative 
was appointed Assistant to the Director of 
Mobilization. 

Among other changes in the newly re- 
vised edition of AMerican Lasor UNIons 
is a report on the public relations activities 
of unions and their educational work among 
their membership. Important material has 
been added to this section. Miss Peterson's 
own book would be a good antidote to the 
apathy of the general public on the facts 
about American labor unions, their struc- 
ture and operation. Strong opinions are 
plentiful, but knowledge is not. A poll 
conducted by Fortune magazine which 
asked numerous questions about labor 
unions concluded: “‘About 2? of the public 
is wholly unequipped to have any opinions 
about labor unions and only } really know 
enough to be intelligent on the subject.” 
Over 56 per cent of the persons interviewed 
in this poll did not know who the AFL 
president was and 76 per cent could not give 
the name of the CIO president. (Fortune, 
February 1942, pages 98-100). 

Also included in the new edition of Miss 
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Peterson's book is a discussion of industry- 
wide bargaining. Congress has expressed 
alarm from time to time over this practice, 
but some employers prefer it for their 
particular industries. There are, however, 
relatively few instances of formal machinery 
of this kind in the United States. Miss 
Peterson comments: ‘‘During the prolonged 
coal dispute in 1949-50 when John L. Lewis 
was unable to ‘break down the resistance’ 
of the operators’ association, he began to 
bargain on an individual employer basis 
and was able to sign up a number of the 
smaller coal operators. When the dispute 


was finally settled, the large and small 
Operators were as anxious as was the union 
to preserve the industry-wide bargaining 
structure, with the result that a national 
wage contract was signed in March 1950.”’ 

In addition to other extensive revisions 
throughout the book, and the inclusion of 
other new material, Miss Peterson has 
written at some length on the international 
relations of American labor. 

This is a valuable up-to-date briefing on 
the early and recent history of American 
labor unions and their role in our economy 
today. 


Other Recent Books 


American Express. By Alden Hatch. New 
York: Doubleday & Co. 1951. 287 pages. 


$3.50. A biographer of President Roosevelt 
and General Eisenhower, Mr. Hatch com- 
petently tells the story of the American 


Express Company—from frontier days 
through World War II. Typical of many 
American enterprises, this venture started 
from a small business—piloted by seven 
men—and became a world wide organiza- 
tion. From personalities like Wells and 
Fargo to the men who helped tourists get 
back home during the Nazi invasions of 
Paris and Poland, the book vividly depicts 
many figures in the life of this corporation 
and the country during the last century. 


INTERNATIONAL Lasor Drrectory. New 
York: Claridge Publishing Co. 1952. 1,006 
pages. $18.75. To those who have use for 
a comprehensive directory of persons in 
the labor movement or engaged in work 
connected with it, this volume will be 
found reliable. As examples of what it con- 
tains, the following may be cited: alpha- 


betical listings of arbitrators and concilia- 
tors; officers and regional directors of the 
National Labor Relations Board, the De- 
partment of Labor and similar organiza- 
tions; labor lawyers; union organizers, 
research directors, labor editors, and local 
and international union presidents and 
other officers. 


Manpower Resources AND UTILIZATION: 
Principtes OF WorKING Force ANALYsiIs. 
By A. J. Jaffe and Charles D. Stewart. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons Inc. 1951. 
532 pages. $6.50. The authors’ thesis is 
that defense preparations and war highlight 
problems of manpower resources and man- 
power utilization, but do not add any new 
problems to study of the workforce. They 
discuss population theory and theories of 
economic and social development, showing 
how the workforce is related to other 
aspects of our society. They analyze the 
size of the workforce in the United States, 
describe the personal characteristics of 
those in this category, and state what 
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work they do or what goods or services 
they produce. The authors also give atten- 
cion to the many adults who are mot mem- 
bers of the workforce. Dr. Jaffe is now 
Assistant Director, Population Division, 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Co- 
lumbia University. Mr. Stewart is Assistant 
Commissioner for Program Planning and 
Publications of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 


Tue Screntiric APPRAISAL OF MANAGEMENT. 
By Jackson Martindell. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1951. 298 pages. $4.00. The 
author makes an analysis of several notably 
well run companies, comparing them with 
their less successful competitors. Factors 
examined include: composition of the board 
of directors, the corporate organization, 
financial structure, dividend policy, pro- 
duction record, research effort, and sales 
management. Of particular interest to 
financial executives, top management, and 
management engineers, this book may also 
be useful to some personnel executives. 
Mr. Martindell is president of the American 
Institute of Management, a non-profit or- 
ganization studying management problems 
and methods. He was formerly Treasurer 
of the Marshall Field Foundation, President 
of Fiduciary Management, Inc., and on the 
editorial staff of the Magazine of Wall Street. 


How To Pian Pensions: A GuIDEBOOK FOR 
Business AND INpustry. By Carroll W. 
Boyce. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Inc. 1951. 479 pages. $5.00. The Asso- 
ciate Editor of Factory Management and 
Maintenance presents an introduction for 
the non-specialist to the subject of pension 
planning in collective bargaining. He covers 


such matters as designing the provisions 
of a pension plan, employee contributions, 
cost, funding methods, tax exemption, 
pension grievances, preparing employees 
for retirement, and related matters. Any 
book on this subject becomes quickly out- 
of-date in some respects, due to the effect 
of union-management negotiations. The 
reader must always allow for this, but, if 
he does so, will find this particular book 
helpful in acquiring a general understanding 
of this complex subject. 


Union Wacezs AnD Lasor’s Earnincs. By 
Sidney C. Sufrin. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syra- 
cuse University Press. 1951. 100 pages. 
What is the relative influence of the com- 
pany, the market, government, and the 
trade union in wage determination? Do 
unions really raise wages? The author 
makes a statistical study of the rise of real 
wages, drawing upon the work of specialists 
like John T. Dunlop, P. H. Douglas, Robert 
R. Nathan Associates, and others. His 
conclusion: ‘‘In the short run, there is not 
much doubt that unions are successful in 
raising wages. Indeed, one of the great 
functions of unions in the short run is to 
act as a stimulus to productivity in the 
form of higher wages for labor. For the 
longer run, however, the statistics show 
that wages are tied to productivity rather 
than to the more commonly held concepts 
of bargaining.” 

The University of Chicago provided a 
grant under which this study was made. 
The author is Director of the Business and 
Economic Research Center of Syracuse 
University. Frederick M. Garfield assisted 
him, and is now with the Koppers 
Company. 


About the Authors 


Dr. Dale Yoder is Director of the Industrial Relations Center at the University of Minnesota. He 
was Consultant to the War Department during the last war and Chief of Planning Commission in the 


War Manpower Commission. 


Jules Backman is Profes:or of Economics at New York University’s School of Commerce. He has 


conducted research for many associations and industries and has acted as economic advisor to the 
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In Perspective... 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL'S 
Guide to Selected Management Literature 


BETTER FOREMANSHIP: KEY TO PROFIT ABLE MANAGEMENT. By Rexford 
Hersey. New York: Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 1951. 

Reviewed by Jack Wolff in Personngt JourNAL, February 1952 

Reviewed in Factory Management and Maintenance, August 1951 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, June 15, 1951 


BOTTOM-UP MANAGEMENT. By William B. Given Jr. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1949. 

Reviewed by Ruth Freeman in Personnel Psychology, Summer 1950 

Reviewed by Kenneth R. Andrews in Harvard Business Review, March 1950 

Reviewed by Charles S. Weber in Public Personnel Review, April 1950 

Reviewed in Supervision, November 1949 


THE CHANGING CULTURE OF A FACTORY: A STUDY OF AUTHORITY 
AND PARTICIPATION IN AN INDUSTRIAL SETTING: By Elliott Jaques. 
London. 1951. 

Reviewed by Winifred Raphael in Psychology at Work, November 1951 

Reviewed by T. M. Newcomb in Human Relations, Vol. IV, 1951 

Reviewed in The Economist, September 8, 1951 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES: By C. Wilson 
Randle. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1951 

Reviewed by William J. MacReynolds in Management Review, October 1951 

Reviewed in Labor Law Journal, September 1951 


DEVELOPING MEN FOR CONTROLLERSHIP. By T. F. Bradshaw. Boston: Har- 
vard Business School. 1951. 

Reviewed by Oswald Nielsen in Journal of Business, October 1951 

Reviewed in Modern Business, December 15, 1950 

Reviewed by Ross G. Walker in Harvard Business Review, September 1950 


EFFECT OF TAXATION ON EXECUTIVES. By Thomas H. Sanders. Boston: Har- 
vard Business School. 1951 

Reviewed in Columbia Law Review, November 1951 

Reviewed by Leo Fishman in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, November 1951 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, September 1951 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS YEARBOOK. 1951 Edition. Ed. by Bernard Seltzer. 
Chicago: The Dartnell Corporation. 1951 

Reviewed in American Business, March 1951 

Reviewed in Trained Men, Vol. 2, 1951 


IMPACT OF WAR ON FEDERAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By Gladys 
M. Kammerer. University of Kentucky Press, Lexington. 1951. 

Reviewed by Joseph E. Winslow, Walter O. Jacobsen and Merrill Collett in Personnel 
Administration, September 1951 

Reviewed by Phillips Bradley in the Annals of the American Academy of Polstical and 
Social Science, September 1951 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, October 1951 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN SWEDEN. By Charles A. Meyers. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachussetts Institute of Technology Press. 1951. 

Reviewed by Robert R. Mouley Jr. in Management Review, August 1951 

Reviewed by James J. Robbins in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 1951 


LABOUR. By P. Sargent Florence. New York: Longmans, Green Co. 1950. 
Reviewed by Florence Peterson in the American Economic Review, December 1950 
Reviewed in Management Review, January 1951 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN INDUSTRY. By M. E. Steiner. Springfield, Ill.: Chas. C 
Thomas. 1949. 

Reviewed in Industrial Medicine, May 1950 

Reviewed by C. E. Jurgensen in Journal of Applied Psychology, October 1951 


STEELTOWN. By Charles R. Walker. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1950 
Reviewed by John A. Fitch in Survey, April 1951 
Reviewed by Richard Conrad in the American Sociological Review, October 1950 


STUDIES IN LEADERSHIP: Leadership and Democratic Action. Edited by Alvin 
W. Gouldner. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1950 

Reviewed by F. F. Bradshaw in Personnet JouRNAL, January 1952 

Reviewed by Ewan Clague in the Monthly Labor Review, February 1951 

Reviewed by Fillmore H. Sanford in Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer 1951 

Reviewed by Lyford P. Edwards in the American Sociological Review, June 1951 

Reviewed by William Kernhauser in the American Journal of Sociology, September 1951 

Reviewed by Maurice Lou in Personnel Administration, July 1951 





Across the Editor's Desk 


With the Personnel Associations 


Tue AmeEricAN MANAGEMENT AssociA- 
TION sponsored a General Management 
Conference in Los Angeles, January 14-17, 
devoted in large part to the study of how 
top management gets its daily job done. 
More than 1,500 executives from through- 
out the United States heard the 49 speakers 
and session leaders who participated in the 
Conference. Among the feature papers de- 
livered were: The Management Function in a 
Free Society by Curtis H. Gager, Vice Presi- 
dent, General Foods Corp.; The Chief Execu- 
tive—His Job and His Staff by James B. 
DuPrau, Vice President, Administration, 
Columbia Steel Company; Latest Develop- 
mentsin Management Training by Walter R. 
Mahler, Research Psychologist, Industrial 
Division, The Psychological Corporation; 
Business Research as a Tool of Management 


by Robert R. Dockson, Economist, The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America; 
and A Current Appraisal of the Quality of 
Management by Lawrence A. Appley, Presi- 
dent of AMA. 





Tue InpustriAL RELATIONS AssOcIATION 
or CuIcaGo at its January 14 meeting heard 
a panel discussion on What's Ahead in 
Collective Bargaining. Panel members were 
W. G. Caples of Inland Steel Container 
Co., Frederick H. Harbison of the Industrial 
Relations Center at the University of 
Chicago, B. W. Hill of Kraft Foods Com- 
pany, and Charles R. Kaufman of Pope & 
Ballard, with Thomas G. Ayers of the 
Public Service Company of Northern Illi- 
nois as moderator. In their opening remarks 
the panel touched on the five following 
aspects of the question: the long-range 
problems, the effect of wage stabilization, 
the challenge to management's prerogatives, 


organization or corporation objectives, and 
fringe items. At the Association's January 8 
meeting Mr. Harbison spoke on Patterned 
Bargaining in the Steel Industry. Co-chairmen 
for the event were Hugh M. Holmes of 
General American Transportation Corp. 
and Robert E. Novy of Inland Steel Con- 
tainer Company. 





Tae House Macazine Institute held 
a meeting at the National Arts Club Gal- 
lery on January to at which Miss Jill Cun- 
ningham of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
discussed Organizing and Directing an Edi- 
torial Office. Mr. Gifford Hampshire of Fair- 
child Camera & Instrument Corp. also 
demonstrated to the meeting how the 
““Scan-a-graver’’ turns out halftones in less 
than half an hour in one’s own shop. 





Tue Ca.irorNiA PERsONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION met at the Engineers 
Club in San Francisco on January 10 to 
hear Lawrence A. Appley, President of the 
American Management Association, con- 
sider The Shifting Emphasis in Personnel 
Administration. Mr. Appley sees a decided 
change occurring in personnel management, 
with greater need in the executive area 
rather than the general work force. 





THe CatirorniA TraAIntnG Drrecrors’ 
AssOcIATION meeting on January 9 heard a 
panel discussion on Training Will Prevent 
Accidents with Homer Lambie, Safety Con- 
sultant of Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Cerporation, as chairman. Participating in 
the discussion were Charles Kinsey, In- 
dustrial Relations and Personnel Manager 
of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Fred 
Cobley, Director of Health and Safety of 
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Columbia Steel, and Tom Kilpatrick, Plant 
Manager of Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corporation. An 8-minute feature sketch 
was given by Bill Read, Senior Training 
Supervisor of San Francisco Naval Ship- 
yard, who told how Training Plays a Part 
in Radiation Defense. 





THe Women’s PErRsoONNEL GROUP OF 
Paicapepata held a dinner meeting at the 
Pen and Pencil Club on January 8 at which 
Dr. Milton Rock of Edward N. Hay & 
Associates was the principal speaker. His 
topic was Selection and Placement of Super- 
visory and Sales Personnel. Dr. Rock described 
the use of tests in employment and promo- 
tions, also pre-employment procedures. 





Tue PgrsonneEL Manacers Cius OF THE 
Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE met on 
January 8 at the University Club to hear 
speaker A. J. de Andrade. Mr. de Andrade, 
Vice President of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants Union of America, 
made suggestions for furthering better 
negotiations in collective bargaining. 





Tue U. S. Department oF AGRICULTURE 
Fifth Biennial Personnel Management Meet- 
ing on December 3-7 in Chicago was at- 
tended by approximately 150 personnel and 
supervisory employees of the Department. 
The program centered around such subjects 
as recruitment, placement, training, per- 
formance requirements and work improve- 
ment; classification and wage administra- 
tion; and emergency planning. 





Tue Crvit Service AssEMBLY has sched- 
uled 1952 conferences as follows: Western 
Region, April 3-5, Hotel Sante Claire, San 
Jose, Calif.; Southern Region, April 24-26, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans; Central 
Region, April 28-30, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Eastern Region, May 11-14, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal. 





WesTerN Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, is planning three Workshops in the 


Rorschach Method to be held in June 
under Marguerite R. Hertz, Associate 
Clinical Professor of Psychology at the 
University. 





Tae Survey ReszarcH CENTER OF THE 
University or Micnican will hold its 
Summer Institute in survey research this 
summer for the fifth consecutive year. 
This program, designed to illustrate the 
theory and application of survey research 
to such fields as psychology-sociology, 
public health, business and human rela- 
tions, etc., will this year offer a special 
workshop in the practical application of 
survey research methods to these individual 
fields. Dates for the session are June 23 to 
July 18 and July 21 to August 15. For fur- 
ther information please write to the Survey 
Research Center, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Tue Society FOR THE PsyYCHOLOGICAL 
Stupy or Soctat Issuzs, a division of the 
American Psychological Association, an- 
nounces the Industrial Relations Research 
Award for the year 1952 to be presented to 
the individual whose research is judged the 
best scientific contribution to the under- 
standing of labor-management relations. 
The award, a $500 U. S. Government bond, 
has been made possible by a gift to the 
Society from the Harwood Manufacturing 
Corporation through Dr. Alfred J. Marrow, 
President of the Corporation and a member 
of SPSSI. Presentation will be made at the 
annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association in September 1952 at 
Washington, D. C. Any research study 
completed during 1950, 1951 and 1952 will 
be eligible for consideration. Manuscripts 
reporting completed research, whether or 
not published, should be submitted as far 
in advance of the closing date, July 1, 1952, 
as feasible. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Mrs. Helen S. Service, Assistant Secre- 
tary, SPSSI, Department of Psychology, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
The award is intended to stimulate the 
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development of new research in the under- 
standing of the social psychology of in- 
dustrial relations and in the improvement 
of labor-management relationships. 





Tue Women’s PgersoNNEL Group oF 
Montreat held a dinner meeting on Mon- 
day, January 28th to hear an address by 
Dr. Lydia Giberson, personal advisor, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York. Her topic was ‘‘Human Relations in 
Industry.’’ Dr. Giberson is a Psychiatrist 
who has had many years experience dealing 
with employee problems in industry. Mem- 
bers of the Montreal Personnel Association 
were guests at this meeting. 





THe PgRsONNEL ASSOCIATION OF SAN 
Dizco, Cairorntia, has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the current season: President 
Kenneth C. Owen, of the Standard Oil 
Company of California; Vice President, 
Dr. Will M. Kidwell, of San Diego College; 
Vice President Lee J. Thompson, of San 


Diego Gas and Electric Company; Secre- 
tary Chic Collins, of Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; Treasurer G. Edward 
Hall, of Star and Crescent Company; and 
Sargeant-At-Arms Don Sylvester, of Rob- 
erts Employment Agency. 





Tae Inpustriat Epritors’ AssOciaTION 
or Cuicaco and Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, Chicago, 
jointly sponsored the Mid-West Editors’ 
Institute which was held on Northwestern 
University’s Chicago campus February 6, 
7 and 8. This, the Eighth Annual Meeting, 
was attended by Industrial Editors from 
all over the mid-west. Problems that were 
discussed were both editorial and technical. 
Chairman of the Conference was Bernard 
Seltzer of the Dartnell Corporation. Pub- 
licity committee was headed by Dan 
Wefler of Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. Registration was handled by Lee 
Sagers, Editor of Sears News-Graphic, of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. 


Recent Publications 


Giamour Macazine Job Department is 
making available reprints at 10¢ each of 
an article appearing in its January 1952 
issue entitled ‘Brief Explanation of the 
6 Major Legal Benefits American Workers 
Enjoy.’’ These benefits are Social Security 
O.A.S.I., Unemployment Insurance, Fed- 
eral Wage and Hour Law, Workmen's 
Compensation, Disability Insurance, and 
Law against Discrimination. Set up in 
easy chart form the article gives answers 
on each to the questions: what is it? am I 
entitled to it? how much do I pay? what 
are my benefits? where can I get further 
information? The address of Glamour Maga- 
zine is 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 





Tue InNpustrriAL RELATIONS CENTER OF 
THE University or Cuicaco has devised 


the first standardized ‘“‘morale meter’’ for 
measuring what blue and white collar 
employees think of their jobs, their pay, 
the boss and the company in general. Called 
the Employee Inventory, the four-page book- 
let contains 78 questions developed and 
tested in extensive interviews, and covers 
five main areas in employee relations: job 
and conditions of work, financial rewards, 
personal relations, operating efficiency, and 
individual satisfactions. It also provides 
for insertion of ten specialized questions 
the company may wish to include and of 
additional personal comments the employee 
may wish to make. Requiring only 30 
minutes to administer, it can be given at 
one-fourth the cost of other means of dis- 
covering employees’ likes and dislikes. It 
was constructed by the Employee Attitude 
Research Group of the Industrial Relations 
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Center, headed by Robert K. Burns, execu- 
tive officer of the Center and Professor of 
Industrial Relations. Presentation of the 
Inventory was made January 15 at a Uni- 
versity of Chicago conference-workshop 
held at the University Club under the 
auspices of the Industrial Relations Center. 





GeNERAL Exectric Company has set 
forth Five Ways to a Happy New Year in 
Employee Relations in a four-page Employee 
Relations News Letter for circulation 
among General Electric management. The 
folder suggests (1) doing right, promptly 
and voluntarily, as to the pay, benefits and 
working conditions of employees; (2) 
bettering job security; (3) putting human 
considerations first, so as to provide spir- 
itual as well as material rewards; (4) learn- 
ing the arithmetic of our better way of life 
and how we can all work together to make 
it still better; (5) taking these activities 
out into the community by letting em- 
ployees’ families and neighbors know what 


GE is trying to do to be good employers, 
good buyers of local products, good tax- 
payers, good corporate and individual 
citizens. 





Princeton UNIversiTy, INDusTRIAL ReE- 
LATIONS SEcTION, has issued No. 43 of its 
Selected References, January 1952 (20¢). The 
four-page leaflet contains 18 publications 
relating to Timing Retirement, seven under 
the heading, The Problem and Proposed 
Solutions, six under Management Policies, 
Opinion and Experience, and five under 
Union and Worker Opinions. 





Tue Spruance Fitm Ptrant, E. I. pu 
Pont pe Nemours & Co., Richmond, Va., 
in a recent issue of the Spruance Cellophane 
News carries an arresting closeup with a 
pair of damaged glasses. The caption 
pointedly tells how the employee saved 
himself from being spattered with lead by 
wearing goggles and adds that two of his 
buddies were similarly fortunate. 





THe Nationat [NDuUsTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp in a survey of 146 manufacturers 
reports that a critical shortage of techni- | 
cally trained and highly skilled personnel 
is retarding production and forcing com- | 
panies to use their hard-pressed staffs to 
cope with production problems at the ex- 
pense of research. Two-thirds of the firms 
surveyed say they are today actively seeking 
engineers, chemists, physicists, and such 
highly skilled men as die sinkers, pattern 
makers and tool makers. Furthermore, 
according to the survey, current market 
rates caused by competition for such people 
“are having an adverse effect on estab- 
lished company wage structures.”’ 

While almost all cooperating companies 
report losing some men to the armed forces 
through Selective Service and called-up 
reservists, most losses have been to other 
companies, principally new companies and 
those expanding their defense production, 
often as a result of ‘‘deliberate pirating by 
the lure of higher salaries."’ 

To counteract these losses and to meet 
expanding demands for personnel, these 
manufacturers say they are intensifying 
efforts to recruit personnel from schools 
and other industrial areas, are training and 
upgrading their employees and encouraging 
more overtime work to help ‘‘make the 
necessary adjustments in salaries.’ They 
believe relief would come from some easing 
of Selective Service regulations and a Wage 
Stabilization Board ruling requiring new 
or expanding companies to keep wages in 
line with those already established in the 
local area. 

The report, Shortage of Skilled Impedes 
Output, in The Conference Board Business 
Record Volume VIII Number 12, has been 
prepared by the Division of Business Prac- 
tices of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 





Tue New York State Scnoot orf INpus- 
TRIAL AND Lasor Retations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, lists two new publications in Cor- 
nell Studies complementing the present 
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bulletin series. These publications, it is 
expected, will permit the School to make 
available the results of research too lengthy 
for bulletin format and too expensive for 
free distribution. Volume I is Wartime Man- 
power Mobilization: A Study of World War II 
Experience in the Buffalo-Niagara Area by 
Leonard P. Adams, Professor and Director 
of Research at the School. ($1.00, 180 pp.) 
This is an analysis of the ‘voluntary sys- 
tem’’ of emergency manpower programs 
and controls in a leading industrial center, 
which provides the basis for suggestions 
regarding future policies. Volume II is 
AFL Attitudes toward Production: 1900-1932 
by Jean Trepp McKelvey, Professor at the 
School. ($1.00, 148 pp.) This study places 
special emphasis on the reconciliation 
between scientific management and organ- 
ized labor in the 1920's, tracing the linkage 
between this earlier movement and con- 
temporary interest in constructive labor 
relations. 

A new bulletin issued by the School is 
entitled Manpower, Wages, and Labor Rela- 
tions in World War II: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy compiled by Donald Ghent, Gladys 
Waltcher, and Edwin Beal under the direc- 
tion of J. Gormly Miller. The bulletin is 
free to New York State residents, 25¢ for 
out-of-state requests. 





Tue Gienn L. Martin Company keeps 
1,200 supervisors informed on what man- 
agement is doing and thinking with its 
Memo to Management, according to the 
December 1951 issue of Factory Management 
and Maintenance. A two-page, mimeo- 
graphed fortnightly, the Memo gives identi- 
cal information simultaneously to all man- 
agement men in an attempt to beat the 


grapevine. So far, its major benefit, says 
Martin, is a community of purpose and 
uniformity of judgment. The Memo has a 
two-fold purpose: to prepare management 
personnel to act effectively in absorbing 
additional supervisors into their ranks, 
and to develop group unity in all dealings 
with the great number of newly recruited 
employees coming into the plant daily. 
It carries a wide range of items, including 
manpower, training, procurement, news 
of products, sales developments, inter- 
pretation of rumors, schedules, finances, 
public and industrial relations, etc. A 
questionnaire, circulated among readers, 
brought a 44% return, with comments 
almost uniformly favorable. 





Quotes Enpinc, published by Robert 
D. Breth, 1728 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
3, for the American Association of In- 
dustrial Editors, devotes its December 
1951 issue to the question: When will the 
limit be reached by employees in demanding 
more of the benefits of a business? Appended 
to the issue is a one-page graph chart which 
Quotes Ending believes gives the answer: 
The limit has already been reached by one 
company, United States Steel Corporation. 
From data offered by Big Steel the graph 
was prepared to show how employees, 
customers and stockholders in a multi- 
billion dollar company have fared for a 
period embracing two World Wars and 48 
years. According to the graph, says Quotes 
Ending, employees in that company reached 
their peak of participation in the benefits 
of the business 16 years ago, and despite 
World War II, inflation during and after, 
their share has remained the same ever 
since. 


(Continued from page 392) 


railroads since 1946. He is the author of a number of books on price control, wages and economics. 
He holds degrees from New York University including Ph.D. 

H. K. Breckenridge holds A.B. and M.E. degrees from Columbia University. Vice-President of 
West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, he has been active in personnel and labor management groups. 
He is a member of the National Panel of Arbitrators and also the Regional Wage Stabilization Board. 

John W. Thompson is a graduate of Princeton University. Educated as an engineer he has spent the 
last fifteen years as a personnel director and in job analysis and job evaluation and other personnel 


procedures. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BS AND BA Degree Major in Personnel Administration. Presently em- 
ployed as office manager. Desire to get into Personnel work. Age 31. Veteran. Married. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 154. 


PERSONNEL WORK: PhD. Candidate, M.A. in Sociology. BA in Psychology, 4 years college teach- 
ing experience; 2 years interviewing. 27 years old. Married. Position in Philadelphia or vicinity. 
Reply Box 153. 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISOR: Male, age 31, two time veteran. Married. One child. B.A. degree 
Business Administration. 9 years general experience. 114 years employee relation counseling and 
job analysis. 144 years administrative head international business machine installation. Desire re- 
sponsible position with a progressive organization, location secondary. Available February 1952. 
Resume on request. Reply Box 156. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Sound training, plus six years of executive Personnel Administration ex- 
perience. Successful record of achievement in employment, personnel, safety, training and union rela- 
tions in plants of 500 to 3000. Age 34, married, degree. Resume/interview at your request. Reply 
Box 160. 


PERSONNEL WORK: M.A. in Personnel Administration, 5 years experience in labor relations, inter- 
viewing, training. Female, age 30, Single. Resume on request. Reply Box zs. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Age 30, married, one child. BS degree in Business Administration with 
major in Personne! Management. Most interested in wage administration, job evaluation and labor 
relations. Employed at present as IBM Tabulating Supervisor. Prefer Southern California. Ready to 
send resume and come for personal interview. Reply Box 158. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 33 years old. AB in Industrial Psychology and graduate work in In- 
dustrial Psychology and Industrial Engineering. Six years experience in all phases of personnel 
work, handling personnel relations, transfers, promotions, placement, personnel control, and per- 
sonnel research. Have also experience in production management, motion and time studies, methods, 
and production control. Also have three years wartime experience with OSS as Labor Research 
Analyst. Presently employed with sizeable construction company. Boston resident but prefer to re- 
locate in warmer climate areas. Reply Box 157. 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Man under 36 for non-government organization with wide reputation 
for high standards. Location, Washington, D. C. College degree, practical experience, unquestionable 
character. Excellent opportunity now and in the future for one trained and willing to take more and 
more responsibility. Must be able to assist in all phases of personnel. Salary consistent with require- 
ments and ability. This is a very real chance. Reply Box 767. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for ons insertion, Average 97 characters per line, 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 





POSITIONS 


of executive positions requires complete and 
eo ee which is 


statistics of the 5 callie handled. For exam- 

matter of statistics, two sales district managers may be 

y the same sales task but there may be 2 difference of 

chree or fous t0 One i in volume of sales handled. It is obvious which 

job is thie large. These points are illustrated in our job descrip- 

tions, a sample copy of which will be mailed upon request—on your 
letterhead. | 


dN. Hay & Associates, Inc: 
1523 Walnut Sercet, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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aptitude tests are 
later prove to 














